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Some Overseas Programs of Relief and Reconstruction, 
Voluntary and Governmental 


During recent decades the people in various parts of 
the world who have suffered from hunger and disease, or 
who have been uprooted and victimized, have received 
assistance in various forms from the American people. 
The aid has been given both by voluntary and govern- 
mental agencies, and by means of intensive cooperation 
between these two types of organizations. 

In this issue of INFORMATION SERVICE an interpretation 
of the main aspects of recent programs of a group of 
agencies is presented. Although the voluntary and the 
governmental agencies are separately treated below, one 
must state at the outset that actually much of the work of 
voluntary agencies consists of distribution of food donated 
by the government and for which processing and certain 
transportation is paid by the government. And both the 
scope and quality of the governmental programs are 
stated by public officials to be enhanced by the widespread 
activities of voluntary agencies, and by cooperation be- 
tween voluntary and governmental agencies. 

There is some unavoidable duplication in overall sta- 
tistics summarized in this presentation. Note must also be 
taken here of general policies of voluntary agencies to give 
immediate relief in emergencies, and to follow this 
wherever possible with techniques of rehabilitation or re- 
construction looking toward self-support by recipients of 
aid. 
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|. Voluntary Agencies’ Activities 


Since 1939 the American people have contributed over 
$3,000,000,000 to voluntary agencies engaged in numerous 
forms of assistance and services for needy persons in other 
nations. These organizations carry on programs of distri- 
bution of numerous relief supplies (food, clothing, drugs, 
etc.) ; of aid to refugees; of quite varied forms of self- 
help or mutual aid activities in agricultural, educational, 
and medical projects. And the aid has gone to people in 
about 100 nations. 

The voluntary organizations claim for themselves an 
ability to establish “people-to-people” relationships that 
governmental operations generally cannot attain. It is 
held that the personal action of the voluntary giver of 
money or material aid is of a quality that even the most 
generous of governmental action does not evoke. And to 
the recipient, it is stated, a voluntary gift may provide 
“living evidence of personal sympathy, faith, and confi- 
dence.” 

Food is thus regarded as “a powerful instrument . . . in 
building a durable peace,” in the words of a recent pam- 
phlet by the American Council of Voluntary Agencies For 
Foreign Service, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. That 
Council reports that since 1950, when surplus commodities 
in the hands of the U. S. Department of Agriculture were 
first made available for use overseas by American vol- 
untary agencies, 22 such organizations have distributed 
abroad about 9,000,000,000 pounds of surplus commodi- 
ties, valued at over $1,000,000,000 in 82 nations and terri- 
tories. In late 1960 the voluntary organizations were being 
given three commodities by governmental agencies for 
overseas distribution: milk, wheat flour, and cornmeal; 
and “some wheat and corn grain for home milling.” In 
years past they received “cheese, milk, beans, corn, rice, 
eggs, wheat, corn meal, wheat flour, butter, butter oil, cot- 
tonseed oil, and shortening.” Since 1950 voluntary agen- 
cies have distributed abroad about 2,000,000,000 pounds 
of powdered milk. 

The costs of shipping and distributing these surplus 
commodities are shared by the government of the U. S., 
the governments of the receiving countries, and by the 
voluntary agencies. The U. S. government as noted above, 
pays the ocean freight for shipments to “many” countries. 
The governments of receiving nations admit the surplus 
supplies without payment of tariffs, and in most cases pay 
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inland transportation and give other facilities. A few 
foreign governments also pay ocean freight. The voluntary 
organizations are responsible for administrative costs, and 
they also pay ocean and inland freight not paid by govern- 
ments. 

The voluntary agencies, states the American Council, 
endeavor to integrate the distribution of surplus foods 
with existing welfare, health, and training activities 
abroad, which were carried on prior to the distribution of 
the surplus, and which it is believed will continue whether 
American surplus food is available or not. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture requires by regu- 
lation that American voluntary agencies maintain an 
American citizen resident in each nation to oversee dis- 
tribution, and be responsible for making supplies available, 
without discrimination, only to persons in the greatest 
need. 

( Beginning in 1954 surplus commodities have also been 
donated to intergovernmental organizations on the same 
basis as to American voluntary agencies. Between 1954 
and early 1960 the United Nations Children’s Fund alone 
had shipped about 480,000,000 pounds of powdered milk 
for the use of mothers and children in 60 nations. ) 


Church World Service 


In 1949 the churches cooperating with Church World 
Service, now a central department of the National Council 
of Churches, had aided in the resettlement of 7,563 refu- 
gees. In 1959 the number of refugees resettled was in ex- 
cess of 110,000. 

In 1949 the denominations working together through 
CWS had programs of relief and rehabilitation in 23 na- 
tions, 12 in Europe and 11 in Asia. In 1959 there were 
programs in 50 countries in Europe, Asia, Latin America, 
and Africa. 

In 1949 the dollar value of all supplies sent overseas 
was $6,335,982; in 1959 the value of goods shipped was 
$25,000,000. 

In one way, such figures speak for themselves, R. Norris 
Wilson, then executive director of CWS stated in the 
official report for 1959. But, he added figures can never 
give a full account of any organization, stating that CWS 
is now a participant in a continuing enterprise of world- 
wide scope; that relationships with the churches through- 
out the world and with the World Council of Churches 
are now more systematic and mature; that the churches 
of the world are now meeting not only emergencies but 
also continuing human need with broad experience of the 
past ten years as guide. 

“We are moving now in a new direction. . . . Under the 
auspices of the World Council of Churches, we are looking 
to the years ahead.” One evidence of the direction is the 
Bengal Refugee Service for Pakistani refugees in and 
about Calcutta, described below, and devised after careful 
study by a team that included an American sociologist. 

In the work in the new direction, also referred to below 
in an account of the World Council’s activities, “we will 
be recognizing that the Church of Jesus Christ must be 
concerned with human suffering whatever its cause, and 
that there are many problems of human justice in which 
the church must be sensitively concerned. ... When human 
need becomes poverty and poverty becomes destitution, we 
are involved because the destitute man has no way out of 
his plight without help. And the church, where it can and 
when it can, must offer help.” To do this well, it is neces- 
sary to have good appraisals of the situations in which op- 
erations are to be undertaken. The steps taken in establish- 


ing the Bengal project, and the demonstration there, pro. 
vide patterns for work in the future. 

CWS is represented in many lands overseas by National 
Christian Councils and other recognized inter-denomina- 
tional agencies. Examples of various activities in brief 
summaries, but not referring to complete programs, 
follow: 

In Hong Kong, where it is reported that 50,000 refugee 
children roam streets, “bundles of rags in street doorways 
turn out to be sleeping infants,” and one-fourth of the 
working population is unemployed, there is an “SOS 
program” assisting 55,000 escapee fisherman, 21,500 wom- 
en and children in institutions, 50,000 refugees in family 
units, 60,000 children in special food programs, and others, 
“mainly indigenous needy.” 

The refugees from Tibet in India numbering 13,000 
were given emergency help by CWS, the World Council, 
and many other agencies. They are housed in primitive, 
temporary quarters, and presently need “continuing care 
and help.” 

In about 300 communities of Chile denominational com- 
mittees have been organized. When the earthquake dis- 
asters struck, these indigenous groups were ready to go 
into action immediately to provide relief. 

In Indonesia, where economic conditions in 1959 were 
the worst since independence, emergency food and cloth- 
ing were given and two farm rehabilitation projects were 
supported. 

In Japan, following the ravages of Typhoon Vera, 
Japan Church World Service concentrated relief opera- 
tions in Nagoya, the city hardest hit, and work camps 
were organized to assist in rehabilitation. 

In Korea an SOS program, in which Lutheran World 
Relief has a share of 25 per cent, reaches more than 1,000,- 
000 refugees. Some of the many hopeful developments 
are “self-supporting workshops” in which small busi- 
nesses are conducted by refugees. 

In East Pakistan rural rehabilitation goes forward at 
the Khulna Agricultural and Uplift Center; here the use 
of inexpensive implements is demonstrated and other 
training is offered. Leadership in organizing self-help and 
mutual help through cooperatives is provided at Naogaon. 

In Belgium CROP [see description below] shipments 
were stepped up to help miners who suddenly found them- 
selves out of work. 

In France shipment of U. S. government surplus foods 
was discontinued in 1959, but clothing was shipped, and 
$3,000 in cash was sent. 

A staff of 27 people in Greece provides a small supple- 
mentary ration, mainly from U. S. government surplus 
foods, for the old, the sick, pregnant women, unprotected 
children, families in emergency need or whose wage-earner 
is unable to work—ministering in various ways to some 
2,500,000 people. 

To Falerna, Calabria, Italy, where an ecumenical team 
is educating people in order to carry on mutual aid for a 
new life, CWS has sent supplies and cash grants. CWS, 
through CROP, sent over $9,000 to aid a farmers’ coop- 
erative in Abruzzi, Italy, under the sponsorship of The 
Methodist Church of Italy. 

CWS and Lutheran World Relief jointly provide school 
lunches for 2,000,000 children in Macedonia and Mon- 
tenegro through the Yugoslav Red Cross. The local people 
have been stimulated to grow more foods for local con- 
sumption. 

To aid Algerian refugees in North Africa, CWS sent 
vitamins, clothing, blankets, sugar, corn oil, and $10,000 
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in cash, and meanwhile negotiated to re-open a surplus 
food program. 

For the Arab refugees, CWS sent clothing for 600,000 
out of the almost 1,000,000 persons under the mandate of 
the United Nations. It sent $300,000 for loans, vocational 
training, poultry projects, etc. 

Distribution of donated food went on through 125 
Protestant mission stations in the Belgian Congo [later 
the center of much turmoil when the colony became an in- 
dependent nation, the Republic of Congo]. 

Millions of pounds of food were rushed to Haiti when 
drought created a crisis. 

CWS continued the immigration services described in 
INFORMATION SeERvIcE on the “World Refugee Year,” 
published October 17, 1959. 

The Ecumenical Scholarship Exchange entered its 
fourteenth year of operation. The Exchange had in this 
period served 582 students from 34 countries. In 1959 the 
Exchange had responsibility for 110 students—49 students 
at 31 institutions for the academic year, 1958-59, and 61 at 
38 schools for 1959-60. 

Most students register in theological seminaries in the 
U. S. CWS assists in finding work for students in sum- 
mer months. The cooperating seminaries provide scholar- 
ships. Grants are also made to American students for 
study in Europe, two such students receiving grants in 
1959. 

There is a “United Appeal for Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion” through which churches raise funds at closely related 
dates. The “One Great Hour of Sharing” was observed 
for the 12th year as a major financial appeal of the coop- 
erating churches for relief and reconstruction needs, and 
the funds raised for the participating denominations 
totaled $8,148,141. 


Bengal Refugee Service 


A new project developed by Church World Service and 
the National Christian Council of India, and inspired by 
the observance of World Refugee Year, is the Bengal 
Refugee Service. (It was originally called Project Daya- 
daya being a Bengali word meaning mercy.) 

The Bengal Refugee Service will have a four-point pro- 
gram designed to meet needs of numerous Pakistani refu- 
gees in Calcutta and vicinity. The components of the 
project are as follows: 

1. Teams of professional workers for service within 
refugee colonies. These will provide educational, family, 
and economic services, and also much-needed medical aid 
to combat rampant infections, tuberculosis, and diptheria. 

2. Vocational training centers, In the colonies of refu- 
gees they may learn skills that will fit them for industrial 
employment in Calcutta and for life as normal self-sup- 
porting citizens. 

3. Service centers in resettlement areas. These will in- 
clude camp centers for new refugees, programs to meet 
initial needs of settlers, and farm training centers. 

4. Student centers in connection with the University of 
Calcutta, each designed for about 500 students, offering 
vocational and personal counseling, libraries, recreation, 
subsidized canteens, medical services. 


CROP 


The “community food appeal” of Church World Service 
is carried on by the Christian Rural Overseas Program, 
Elkart, Indiana. CROP was organized in 1946-47 on the 
initiative of national officers of the Church of the Brethren, 
a body with many farmers as members, and is now an 
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interdenominational program. CROP was created to col- 
lect food and fiber given by American farmers and to send 
the supplies to points abroad where the churches were try- 
ing to help but did not have enough food and other supplies 
for destitute people. 

CROP offers to American farmers a way to share their 
produce with people in many nations who are in the great- 
est need. The CROP shipments supplement what is con- 
tributed from the surplus stores of the Department of 
Agriculture and from other denominational relief activi- 
ties. 

Food has come first in the CROP program. But when- 
ever possible the next step is to assist people to rise to the 
dignity of self-support. Many people are self-supporting 
today because CROP furnished not only food, but also 
seeds, fertilizers, tools, livestock, and irrigation systems. 

During 1959 CROP operated intensive programs for 
collection of food, fiber—and money—in nine states and 
more selective programs in nine others. In most of these 
states the programs are conducted through the state coun- 
cils of churches. Total contributions in 1959, in commodi- 
ties and cash, reached the sum of $974,000. 


Lutheran World Relief 


Lutheran World Relief, 50 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., has served the National Lutheran Council and its 
constituent bodies since 1945. Since 1953 it has also had 
the cooperation of the Board of World Relief of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, and the General Relief 
Committee of the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod. 

Overseas material aid went to 30 countries in 1959, ac- 
cording to the agency’s annual report. Of supplies shipped, 
valued at over $12,500,000, roughly 55 per cent in value 
represented surplus foods contributed by the U. S. govern- 
ment and 45 per cent was in the form of supplies contrib- 
uted by Lutherans of the U. S. Since 1945 the total value 
of goods shipped is over $107,600,000. Gifts are sent 
abroad for “the most needy” on condition that they are to 
be distributed without discrimination as to race or creed. 

At various points of the world, LWR works closely 
with Church World Service, as has been said above. 
Noting places or projects not mentioned above, LWR sent 
supplementary food in 1959 to 382,000 people in Taiwan 
(Formosa), clothing for about half that number, and ad- 
ditional medical supplies. To India LWR sent supplemen- 
tary food for some 182,000 people, mainly refugees from 
East Pakistan. To Austria went supplementary food for 
about 112,000 recipients, and clothing for 70,000, distribu- 
tion being made through Austrian Evangelical Hilfswerk. 
In Germany the Hilfswerk and Inner Mission distributes 
food for 365,000 persons, and clothing for 200,000, sent 
from America. To Madagascar, after a series of cyclones 
resulted in wide disaster, LWR sent food and clothing. 


Lutheran World Relief sums up certain issues that have 
recently arisen as follows in its annual report for 1959: 

“During 1959, three major questions have come into 
sharp focus for Lutheran World Relief. First of these is 
the question of how far Lutheran World Relief can go in 
accepting subsidies from government both in the form of 
supplies and money, and still retain its true character as 
a Christian voluntary agency, responsible to our Lutheran 
constituency. Second is the question of the role of Luth- 
eran World Relief as a confessional agency, in the light 
of the ecumenical spirit of these days. Third is the ques- 
tion of the degree to which Lutheran World Relief should 
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aid in situations of endemic need, [One dictionary defines 
“endemic” as “belonging or native to a particular people 
or country ; not introduced or naturalized.”’] 

“Lutheran World Relief has appointed a policy commit- 
tee to study these questions and make recommendations to 
the full Board.” 

Heifer Project 

The Heifer Project, No. Manchester, Indiana, sent to 
needy farmers in 29 countries in 1959, 501 cattle, 84 goats, 
391 sheep, 522 pigs, 28,128 chicks, 5,500 hatching eggs, 
113 rabbits, 10 pigeons, 8 turkeys, 2 geese, 1 jack. The 
project, originated in 1944 by the Church of the Brethren, 
is interdenominational. Each recipient of livestock abroad 
is required to promise to give the first offspring to another 
farm family to be selected by the local committee in charge 
of distribution. 

There were 110 separate shipments mainly to “agricul- 
turally developing countries.” Most shipments originated 
in the U. S., but funds and livestock were also received 
from contributors in Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Morocco, and Canada. Many American farmers contribute 
animals. Farmers and others in the U. S. A. contribute 
cash used to purchase animals or for transportation. 


Agricultural Missions 


A major project for rural development has been under- 
taken by the Ohio Council of Churches, Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc., and the Near East Christian Council. The 
site will be in the Akkar area, north of Tripoli, where a 
Rural Fellowship Center will be rehabilitated and an agri- 
cultural training school for young people set up in the 
village of Jibrail. 

“Major aims,” Richard O. Comfort of Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc., explains, “will be to develop a village-centered 
extension program and to provide education in cooperative 
production and marketing methods.” 

Home economics classes for women and youth training, 
patterned after the 4-H Clubs, are also planned in addition 
to establishing Scout troops in the area. Ten villages 
around Akkar will be involved immediately in the program, 
and Palestine refugees in two camps in the area may also 
participate. Immediate plans call for a dairy barn and 
processing plant for dairy products; a greenhouse for 
vegetable plants and seedlings to be distributed to the 
whole area ; and a poultry project. 

“The land at the Center will be used for experimental 
farming, and a program to improve strains of native 
livestock will be begun,” Dr. Comfort said. Also involved 
in this self-help enterprise are the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program (CROP) of Church World Service ; Heifer 
Project, Inc. ; the Cooperative League in the U.S.A., and 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.—/nter- 
church News, September, 1960. 


World Council of Churches 


Comprehensive and long-range plans have recently been 
made by the Division of Interchurch Aid and Service to 
Refugees of the World Council of Churches, Geneva, with 
respect to the emphasis and content of programs in areas 
of acute human need, actually a widely extended ministry 
to people in impoverished and rapidly developing nations. 
Immediate relief in emergency situations is to be continued, 
but the projected program is directed to dealing with the 
“root causes” of need—ignorance, disease, low productiv- 


ity., etc. and to initiation of study leading to demonstra. 
tions in reconstruction, 

Studies of needs to be met, and evaluation of work al- 
ready under way, have been initiated. 

An important emphasis is to be that on training of in. 
digenous leadership through church and other institu. 
tions. 

Another is cooperation with the Freedom From Hunger 
Campaign of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, to be carried on for five years begin- 
ning July 1, 1960, for the purpose of encouraging food 
(noted below and in this 

Demonstration projects are to be encouraged in the 
areas of acute human need, these to include all phases 
of required services. The Bengal Refugee Service of 
Calcutta, described above, is an example of the form of 
these projects, 

Among the recent programs of the World Council are 
these: The Service to Refugees has a staff of 500 persons 
at work in 46 nations. Since 1948 some 220,000 refugees 
have been enabled to migrate and resettle through the 
cooperative processes administered by the World Council. 
In 1959, 11,729 persons were resettled. They moved out 
of 40 countries and into 38 other nations. 

The scholarship program aided 135 students in 1959 
from 31 countries. The students came from 18 religious 
bodies. Those studying are theological students, young 
pastors, religious education directors, etc. 

Contributed goods and surplus commodities distributed 
for needy persons totaled 587,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$41,100,000. 

Ecumenical teams render practical technical assistance 
in areas of special need throughout the world. In Greece 
there are three teams with a total of 17 members ; projects 
in agriculture, home economics, and community develop- 
ment have been carried on. In Italy, among other things, 
there has been a seed demonstration, carried on with the 
cooperation of the University of Bari. In Morocco a team 
engages in farm demonstration and child care. In Sardinia 
a team encourages the permanent resettlement of refugees. 
In a a team emphasizes reconciliation among young 
people. 

Self-help projects are organized when possible, along- 
side of the distribution of contributed goods. In 1959 
there were 33 of these projects. All were given relatively 
small grants—the average was less than $1,000—to assist 
in purchasing equipment ad initiation of mutual aid aimed 
at self-support for participants. 

Ecumenical work camps have been conducted for 13 
years. In 1959 about 1,100 young people from 50 nations 
rendered “manual service” in 45 camps in order to meet 
specific needs of local communities or institutions. 


Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 


The Catholic Relief Services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y., 
is responsible for the program of overseas relief and re- 
settlement made possible by gifts of American Catholics. 

According to a recent report from CRS, “In the past 
sixteen years due almost entirely to the response to the 
annual Bishops’ Relief Fund appeal, the American Catho- 
lic overseas aid program has reached into sixty-two coun- 
tries and has encompassed relief and resettlement work 
valued at almost $805,000,000, . . .” The types of Jocal 
programs are quite similar to those conducted by Church 
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World Service, Lutheran World Relief, and other reli- 
jous agencies. 

During the 1959 program ed Catholic Relief Services 
received from the Bishops’ Relief Fund a a sum of 
approximately $4,000,000 which made possible “a program 
of overseas relief and resettlement valued at more than 
$115,000,000. . . .” 

The $4,000,000 in funds granted by the Bishops’ Relief 
Fund appeal made it possible “to maintain the organization 
through which government-donated surplus food is ac- 
quired, shipped and distributed abroad, new and used 
dothing is collected each Thanksgiving week, shipped 
overseas and distributed in many lands and to which mil- 
lions of additional dollars in additional support from gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental agencies is attracted.” 

The $115,000,000 program of relief and resettlement 
carried out in 1959 is made up mainly of donated commodi- 
ties from the U. S. Government surplus under Public Law 
480. [This law is a comprehensive act authorizing various 
means of disposal of surplus foods of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. For lack of space the references here are general and 
not to the terms of specific titles.] Surplus commodities 
distributed by CRS from this source were valued at $58,- 
720,722, or 51 per cent of the total program. The Bishops’ 
Thanksgiving Collection of Clothing and other supplies 
accounted for $21,176,984, or 18.4 per cent of the total. 
Ocean freight reimbursements from the Federal govern- 
ment under Public Law 480 accounted for $16,557,863, 
or 14.4 per cent of the program. All other sources ac- 
counted for a donation valued at $14,628,211, or 12.7 per 
cent. The remaining 3.5 per cent of the program, amounting 
to $3,991,720, was cash donated through the Bishops’ 
Relief Fund Appeal. 

The aid was distributed in six major areas of the world. 
Europe received the most aid and 37 per cent of the relief 
supplies went to this area which included 9 countries and 
involved assistance to 15,740,000 people. The Far East 
received the second largest appropriation of material aid 
amounting to 30 per cent of American Catholic aid. Eleven 
countries received shipments assisting 8,440,000 people. 
South America ranked third in total aid received and 14 
per cent of shipments went there. It is estimated that 
4,420,000 people in 8 countries were helped. Five countries 
in the Near and Middle East received 9 per cent of the 
CRS overseas relief shipments. Some 6,680,000 needy 
persons were aided during the year. 

An estimated 3,720,000 needy men, women and children 
were assisted in 15 countries of Africa by the CRS pro- 
grams, described “as the newest group of aid programs.” 
Central America and the Caribbean received only 2 per 
cent of CRS aid given in 1959 but some 830,000 persons 
were aided. 

During the 1959 report year Catholic Relief Services’ 
“program of counseling and material assistance to refugees 
living in and outside camps, loans for housing, tools and 
medical rehabilitation, reception care, visa processing and 
travel loans for those to be resettled, etc. attracted govern- 
mental, intergovernmental and private grants totaling $4,- 
321,440.33.” 

During the period Say a corresponding to the World 
Refugee Year, Catholic Relief Services’ emigration offices 
in Europe, the Middle East and the Far East “assisted 
15,406 refugees to resettle in new homelands. Of this 
total, 7,893 persons were brought to the United States 
where homes and jobs were found for them.” 

“The total number of refugees resettled through the 
efforts of the official overseas relief agency of the Ameri- 
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can Bishops since 1945 now stands at 321,607. Of these, 


220,143 found new homes and employment opportunities 
in the United States. 


Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 

“Rescue, relief, and reconstruction” are three words 
used to sum up what the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, 3 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
does. In 1959 the JDC appropriated $28,125,000 for its 
activities overseas and assistance of one kind or another 
to about 214,000 people in 25 nations throughout the 
world. Since 1914 the JDC has performed a “mission of 
mercy which it long ago accepted from American Jewry 
on behalf of needy Jews overseas.” 

The kinds of aid provided, and the number receiving 
each type, are reported as follows: Cash relief, 38,765 
persons; feeding programs, 85,650; homes for aged, 
5,810; medical care, 30,615 ; educational assistance, 70,135 ; 
cultural and religious programs, 36,155; other programs 
among young people and children, 5,220. 

Forty seven thousand five hundred persons out of the 
226,480 aided were in Israel. More than 24,800 persons 
in Israel received the help of Malben, the JDC welfare 
program on behalf of aged, ill, and handicapped new- 
comers in that nation. The Malben program, begun in 
1950, originally gave immediate relief to the aged and the 
sick among the new arrivals by means of a network of in- 
stitutions that had to be quickly constructed and admin- 
istered. 

In 1958 those conducting the Malben program decided, 
after studying their experience, that the road to improved 
care lay not through additional institutions but in the 
field of extra-mural care. This has meant a search for 
means of moving the healthy aged out of institutions into 
apartments of their own, assisting them with supplemen- 
tary financial aid, and providing competent personnel to 
supervise the transition. A careful personal study deter- 
mines which of the aged are eligible for the extra-mural 
program. 

There were more beneficiaries of the JDC program in 
Poland—19,000—than in any other European country. 
In all of Europe nearly 55,000 persons were aided in 1959. 
In the Moslem countries, almost 105,000 people were 
aided. 

From 1914 through 1958 JDC had expended, according 
to its 1959 report, over $667,000,000, of which over $106,- 
000,000 went to Israel, and over $53,000,000 to Poland. 


Reports to [CA 


More than 50 voluntary organizations make periodic 
reports to the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Aid of 
the International Cooperation Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. For the period July 1—December 31, 1959, 
these reported expenditures for relief totaling $116,484,- 
359, of which $47,128,810 was in cash, $6,370,828 in pur- 
chases, and $62,984,721 “in kind.” (Of the last category 
the main item was surplus foods from the Department of 
Agriculture.) The five largest programs reported are those 
of the Catholic Relief Services, Church World Service, 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Lutheran 
World Relief (all described above), and CARE, noted in 
this Service, September 3, 1960. There it was reported 
that CARE conducts a program of relief, technical assist- 
ance, supplies, equipment, and services on four continents. 

The register of voluntary agencies reporting to ICA, 
other than those noted in the paragraph above or elsewhere 
in this Service, included, as of April 1, 1960: Aid Refugee 
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Chinese Intellectuals, American Baptist Relief, American 
Bureau for Medical Aid to China, American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind, American Friends of Russian Free- 
dom, American Friends Service Committee, American 
Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, American Korean 
Foundation, American Medical Center for Burma, Ameri- 
can Middle East Relief, American Mission to Greeks, 
American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armeni- 
ans, American ORT Federation, American-Polish National 
Relief for Poland, American Relief for Poland, Assem- 
blies of God—Foreign Service Committee, Boys Towns of 
Italy, Brethren Service Commission, Christian Children’s 
Fund, Congregational Christian Service Committee, Co- 
ordinated Hungarian Relief, Council of Relief Agencies 
Licensed for Operation in Germany, Foster Parents’ Plan, 
Hadassah. 

Also, International Rescue Committee, International 
Social. Service — American Branch, Iran Foundation, 
Jami’at al Islam, Little House of Saint Pantaleon, Luth- 
eran Immigration Service, MEDICO, Mennonite Central 
Committee, Near East Foundation, Polish American Im- 
migration and Relief Committee, Refuge des Petits, 
Romanian Welfare, Salvation Army, Save the Children 
Federation, Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe, 
Seventh-day Adventist Welfare Service, Tolstoy Founda- 
tion. 

Also, Unitarian Service Committee, United HIAS Serv- 
ice, United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, United 
Ukrainian American Relief Committee, Universalist Serv- 
ice Committee, Volunteer Border Relief, World Relief 
Commission of the National Association of Evangelicals, 
World University Service, YWCA World Emergency 
Fund. 


11. Food for Peace Program of U. S. 


“The United States has been using food in the interests 
of peace for 45 years,” states a recent announcement of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. However, in Janu- 
ary, 1959, the term “Food for Peace Program” was first 
used by President Eisenhower when he made an announce- 
ment regarding current emphases in the government’s 
program. 

One facet of the Food for Peace Program consists of 
direct distribution of surplus foods in the United States, 
“continually and without charge, to people who can put 
these foods to good use.” In September, 1960, the USDA 
announced that 5,824,600,000 pounds of surplus foods 
valued at almost $1,400,000,000 had been distributed in 
this country in the eight fiscal years ending June 30, 1960. 
The Department has offered surplus foods to all states 
and territories, and the number of persons benefitting has 
increased yearly since the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
except for one category, noted below. 

Children benefitting through school lunches in which 
surplus foods were used increased in number from 9,300,- 
000 in 1953 to 14,600,000 in 1960. Needy persons in insti- 
tutions receiving surplus foods increased from 1,300,000 
in 1953 to 1,500,000 in 1960. Needy recipients in family 
units increased from 100,000 in 1953 to 5,741,000 in 1959, 
and then declined to 3,282,000 in 1960. 

During the fiscal year 1960 surplus foods were quickly 
made available in 12 “disaster areas,” thus aiding victims 
of floods, tornadoes, snow and ice storms, fires, hurricanes, 
and one volcanic eruption. 

Almost 40,000 people in those areas received over 
360,000 pounds of foods. In the states, the distribution 
is handled by state-designated agencies, 


After domestic needs are given priority, commodities 
may be offered for donation abroad. Since 1953 more 
than 60,000,000 people overseas have received a share of 
American abundance through this program. Among these 
are 23,000,000 school children, 2,500,000 refugees, and 
about 2,000,000 mothers and children under maternal and 
child care programs. These foods supplment available food 
in areas of economic distress and are also used to sustain 
many persons in distress because of natural disasters, 
Donations of certain foods have been on such a scale as 
to be largely responsibe for reducing surpluses of some 
commodities to the point where it has been necessary to 
remove them from foreign donation. 

Congress has provided for processing and packaging of 
commodities into suitable containers, and has authorized 
payment of inland transportation charges in the United 
States and of ocean transportation of supplies to many 
countries. 

Some of the foods are converted overseas into products 
with which recipients are familiar. For example, in the 
Far East flour is used to make noodles for distribution, 
Most donations of wheat and corn are delivered in the 
form of flour and corn meal, milled in the United States, 
because in only a few nations can recipients grind these 
grains in their homes. These two grains comprise the 
great bulk of the farm surpluses of the United States. 

As noted above, voluntary agencies distribute much of 
the surplus foods abroad. These organizations operate 
under agreements with the USDA. These agreements 
specify, among other things, that commodities will not be 
sold or exchanged, and that the supplies will be distributed 
without regard to race, creed, or color. Various media are 
used to inform recipients that the commodities are gifts 
of the people of the United States, and are not to be sold 
or exchanged. 


On December 16, 1960, President-Elect Kennedy an- 
nounced the appointment of former Representative George 
S. McGovern, of South Dakota, as director of the Food 
for Peace Program of the United States. Mr. McGovern 
once taught political science at Dakota Wesleyan. In an 
address at Mitchell, S. D., on December 18, Mr. McGovern 
was quoted in press reports as saying of the Food for 
Peace Program: “The use of our soils to minister to the 
needs of other peoples caught in the malady of world 
conditions today is a moral answer for us.” 


Famine Relief Abroad 


Much is being done to help countries meet emergency 
food requirements through provisions of Public Law 480. 
This program authorizes the use of commodities held in 
stock by the Commodity Credit Corporation as a means of 
helping friendly foreign people to cope with famine or 
other urgent or extraordinary relief requirements. 

The International Cooperation Administration is re- 
sponsible for administering the program. In the five and 
one half years ending December 31, 1959, it had authorized 
transfers to help meet emergencies totaling $585,000,000, 
consisting of $477,000,000 of surplus commodities and 
$108,000,000 for payment of ocean-freight charges. In 
country after country, people have benefited from agri- 
cultural supplies in times of emergency. Large quantities 
of grain have gone into Ethiopia, for example, to help ease 
the hardship among farmers whose crops in recent times 
had been virtually destroyed by drought and locusts. 
Algerian refugees crowded into Morocco and Tunsia are 
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ing food, with distribution supervised by the League 
of International Red Cross Societies. 

In Tunisia, a work program is being carried out—much 
of it of a water and soil conservation nature — and a 
substantial part of the workers’ wages (about 70 cents a 
day) are paid in U. S. grain, the remainder in cash from 
the Tunisian Government, About 2,000 bales of U. S. raw 
cotton were turned over to voluntary agencies and made 
into about 80,000 comforters which were distributed 
among the poor in Taiwan. In 1959, when the Ryukyus 
Islands were severely damaged by three typhoons, 6,000 
tons of rice was quickly made available to feed typhoon 
victims and help replace lost supplies. 

When Japan suffered heavily from a typhoon in Sep- 
tember 1959, 4,000,000 pounds of wheat flour were made 
available for emergency free distribution. In southern 
Italy, the poorest area of that country, wheat flour and 
nonfat dry milk from U. S. supplies are used to provide 
meals for 1,600,000 needy children in schools, summer 
camps, orphanages, and other institutions. (Italy’s con- 
tribution to the program substantially exceeds that of the 
U.S.) Dry milk has been supplied to Sudan, along with 
vitamins, drugs, and canned meat from the mutual security 
program to help combat the epidemic Kala Azar, a disease 
accompanying and worsened by malnutrition. 


An Agreement with India 


The Governments of the United States and India on 
May 4, 1960, signed an agreement which provides for the 
sale to India over a four-year period of sixteen million 
metric tons (approximately $87,000,000 bushels) of 
United States wheat and one million metric tons (approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 bags) of United States rice. (The 
Government-owned inventory of wheat was then about one 
billion eighty million bushels.) This agreement will mean, 
on the average, the shipment of more than a shipload of 
wheat for each day for four years. 

For these commodities, plus some ocean transportation 
cost, India will pay the United States $1,276,000,000 in 
rupees under the Public Law 480 program. 

The agreement was signed at the White House by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower and Indian Minister of 
Food and Agriculture S. K. Patil. Present at the signing 
were Acting Secretary of State C. Douglas Dillon, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture True D. Morse, Ambassador M. C. Chagla 
of India, and Food-for-Peace Coordinator Don Paarlberg. 

This is the fifth Title I, Public Law 480, agreement to 
be signed with India. The first agreement with India (and 
the largest previous agreement with any country) was 
signed in August 1956 in the amount of $360,100,000. 
Previous agreements with India total nearly $1,000,000,- 
000 in value. They have provided a significant proportion 
of India’s grain imports during the past three and one-half 
years, as well as substantial amounts of cotton, tobacco, 
and dairy products. However, in the case of both wheat 
and rice, measures have always been taken to assure usual 
imports from free world sources. 

The new agreement is described as unique in these 
respects : 

It is almost four times as large as any agreement pre- 
viously signed with any country since the beginning of 
the program in 1954. It is the first agreement to span a 
period of four years. It is the first agreement specifically 
designed to help a country in establishing substantial food 
reserves; one-fourth of the wheat and all of the rice will 
be available for such purpose. The stockpiling feature of 
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the agreement will provide India with 147,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and 22,000,000 bags of rice over the four-year 
period for reserve purposes. 


Food Finances Economic Development 


As products of U. S. farms move to underdeveloped 
countries through the Food-for-Peace program, they often 
help indirectly to finance economic development in those 
countries. The role of food in economic development may 
be described as follows: 

There is an overwhelming desire on the part of all 
nations to advance and enjoy the living opportunities of 
the twentieth century. But economic development throws 
burdens upon a people, in addition to their day-to-day liv- 
ing costs, for it means heavy expenditures as things are 
built that did not exist before—roads, dock facilities, ware- 
houses, dams, factories, etc. 

Many nations lack funds to support this new develop- 
ment. Less advanced countries with rapidly expanding 
populations, low per capita incomes—often under $100 per 
year—and small earnings of foreign exchange lack the 
means to finance economic development at a pace which 
can satisfy their people. Under these conditions, the less 
developed countries find it necessary to get some foreign 
help for their economic development undertakings. This 
assistance takes the form of foreign private and public 
investment including loans and grants from national and 
international financial institutions such as the World Bank, 
the U. S. Export-Import Bank, and the U. S. Development 
Loan Fund. But there is a limit to the availability of 
foreign funds for such purposes and economic development 
in the emerging countries is limited accordingly. 

Added food attracts other investment capital. Under 
the Public Law 480 program, it has been demonstrated in 
recent years that food can serve in many cases as an addi- 
tional source of development capital. An underdeveloped 
country can import additional quantities of wheat, for 
example, over and above the quantities for which it can 
spare foreign exchange. This additional food increases 
total internal purchasing power, without adding to infla- 
tionary pressures. Thus U. S. surplus food, supplied under 
Public Law 480, makes it possible to expand or accelerate 
a long-term development program. 


Technical Cooperation 


Within the technical assistance program of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, approximately 1,200 
U. S. agricultural technicians are assisting and training 
technicians in 56 cooperating countries. Most of the 1,200 
technicians are graduates of land-grant colleges and ex- 
perienced in working directly with farmers as county 
agents or specialists in their technical fields. 

The U. S. land-grant colleges and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture have been cooperative in providing tech- 
nicians for overseas work. They have been equally co- 
operative in training nearly 10,000 foreign agricultural 
participants to date. 

For the ICA agricultural work, in the past two years 
more than $102,000,000 were obligated for agricultural 
projects, almost two-thirds of which were technical co- 
operation funds. Approximately the same total amount, 
$102,000,000, is planned for agricultural projects in fiscal 

ears 1960 and 1961, with a slightly higher proportion— 
0 per cent—to be financed from technical cooperation 
funds, In addition, $158,000,000 were obligated in fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 for non-surplus food and agricultural 
commodities, primarily production requirements such as 
fertilizer, seeds and pesticides. Fertilizer, the major item, 
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amounted to $97,000,000. These commodities are sold 
within the cooperating country and generate local currency 
counterpart funds. 


Sales to Newly-Developing Nations 


The United States in the fiscal year 1960 exported farm 
products worth about $4.5 billion. About seven-tenths of 
that total was sold for dollars, primarily to the mere 
economically developed, free-world countries. The other 
three-tenths—about $1.3 billion—went primarily to the 
less-levloped countries. 

Very little of the export trade with underdeveloped 
countries was for dollars. The bulk of it moved under 
special programs devised to meet the particular needs of 
the countries involved. Most of these countries are now 
pressing for more rapid development of resources as a 
means of achieving economic progress and social improve- 
ment. 

Efforts to modernize have created economic strains in 
the underdeveloped countries. Capital equipment must be 
imported. Many raw materials must be brought in. And 
in some countries, as in India, the development process 
stimulates demand for food and fiber to such an extent 
that imports of these items must be expanded. Foreign 
exchange availabilities have been generally inadequate to 
support the level of imports required in the development 
process, Dollars especially are in short supply. The United 
States has taken the lead in extending financial aid to 
these countries so that they can maximize the pace of their 
development programs. 

In addition, U. S. special export programs have been 
particularly helpful to the underdeveloped countries. Most 
of the exports under these programs move under authority 
of Public Law 480. This legislation has made it possible 
to do business with the less-developed countries lacking 
dollars to buy needed food and fiber. It authorizes sales 
of surplus farm products for foreign currencies, barter 
transactions, and donations. Thus, these countries have 
been able to meet much of the expansion in their needs 
for food and fiber, which is entailed in the process of 
economic development. 


FAO Freedom from Hunger Campaign 


Through a Freedom-from-Hunger campaign launched 
this summer, member nations of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations plan to focus efforts 


Do you know some person or some group that might 
profit from INFORMATION SERVICE? Quantity rates or 
sample copies supplied on request. 

Here is what parish ministers, educators, church admin- 
istrators and students have said about INFORMATION 
SERVICE : 

In my judgment the /nformation Service is one of the 
finest services rendered to the Church by the National 
Council. — Stanley U. North, General Secretary, The 
Division of Church Extension and Evangelism, The 
Board of Home Missions, Congregational and Christian 
Churches. 

Our students are constantly exposed to Information Serv- 
ice. I use it a great deal. It is excellent. — Prof. E. G. 
Homrighausen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 

There are few items that reach my desk that are more 
carefully read and valued than this one—Grant M. Stolz- 
fus, Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 

I... have increasing use for information [in /nfor- 
mation Service issues]. . . —-Austin F. Lindley, student, 
Garrett Seminary, Evanston, III. 


throughout the 1960-65 period on the overcoming in yp. 
derdeveloped countries of the twin problems of inadequate 
food supplies and rural poverty. Numerous church bodies 
have already pledged their cooperation. B. R. Sen, director 
general of FAO, opened the campaign in July, 1969, 
It is scheduled to reach its peak in 1963 with a World 
Food Congress which will mark the 20th anniversary of 
FAO’s founding. Campaign activities are scheduled to 
continue into 1965, when a full-scale review of achieve. 
ments will be made by the FAO Conference in Rome. 

FAO’s Freedom-from-Hunger campaign is a food 
production campaign, with accompanying objectives of 
also improving food distribution, human nutrition, and 
levels of living generally, The U. S. Food-for-Peace 
program emphasizes effective distribution of already exist- 
ing agricultural supplies as a means of helping to feed 
people and contribute to world progress. The two pro- 
grams are regarded as compatible and mutually supporting, 

The Food-for-Peace concept presents the view that 
where surplus stocks exist, they should be used effectively 
to improve nutrition and contribute to world economic 
development. The Freedom-from-Hunger concept further 
presents the view that underdeveloped countries, although 
they currently find concessional purchases of surplus farm 
products helpful, dare not build their long-range plans for 
economic development mainly on the hope that such stocks 
will always exist. The urgency of the problem is most 
marked in parts of the Far East, Latin America, and 
Africa where the increase in food production is barely 
eae up with or even lagging behind increases in popu- 
ation. 

(Earlier referencs to the Freedom from Hunger cam- 
paign appeared in this Service, September 3, and Decem- 
ber 10, 1960.) 


Community Development through ICA 


The International Cooperation Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., which administers the mutual security 
program of the United States, sent 86 technicians to 17 
nations in 1959. These have gone out on request of the 
governments of the 17 nations. The technicians advise with 
respect to a variety of community development programs, 
largely those having to do with village improvement, where 
large proportions of the people of the less developed na- 
tions live. 

The general aims of the programs are to encourage 
democratic participation in local affairs; self-reliance and 
civic responsibility ; participation by isolated communities 
in the national life ; ways and means of increasing incomes 
and of advancing economic improvement. These programs 
probably already reach several hundred thousand small 
villages in 20 nations, in 17 of which ICA had a part in 
1959. The world’s largest community development pro- 
gram is understood to be in India. Begun in 1952 it has 
been carried on in almost 200,000 villages with varying 
degress of thoroughness. 

The community development advisors concentrate on 
the education and development of the “human capital.” 
They endeavor to release the energies of the people with 
whom they work. One method is to engage in a series of 
projects, in which the people learn from one another by 
working together; these projects are undertaken first in 
elementary form, to be followed by those with more com- 
plexity or difficulty. Community development projects, it 
is also said, assist leaders of communities in dealing with 
their problems of “rapid social change” which is occurring 
in the less developed nations. 
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